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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XVIII, i. Whole No. 69. 

I.— DORPFELD and the GREEK THEATRE. 1 

It is now twelve years since rumors began to be heard that a 
young architect in the German Archaeological Institute in Athens 
was promulgating strange doctrines about the Greek theatre. 
Dorpfeld went to Greece originally in 1877 as a Techniker, to 
assist in the excavations at Olympia ; proving exceptionally use- 
ful, he had been advanced and retained in the Institute after those 
excavations closed. In his study of Greek architecture he had 
attacked the theatre problem; and on December io, 1884, at a 
session of the Institute he first stated publicly some of his con- 
clusions. The paper then presented was never published ; but 
the little audience that gathers on such an occasion in Athens 
comes from several quarters of the earth, and disseminates 
quickly and widely any scientific discovery there announced. 
But philologists are quite as suspicious of the opinions of out- 
siders encroaching on their domain as are men of other profes- 
sions. The Greek theatre had hitherto been in fact a province 
of philology, in the narrower sense. The accepted body of 
doctrine rested almost wholly on the literary tradition, which 
appeared, as regards theatre construction, to be fairly direct and 
full. This young German architect was contradicting flatly one 
of the clearest statements of the Roman architect Vitruvius, who 
surely knew how buildings were constructed in his own time 
better than any modern can. The heresy seemed unlikely to meet 

1 Das griechische Theater. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Dionysos-theaters 
in Athen und anderer griechischer Theater, von Wilhelm Dorpfeld und 
Emil Reisch. Athen, Barth & von Hirst, 1896. Square 8vo, pp. xv + 396. 
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any wide acceptance. Some other young men, not so thoroughly 
grounded in the literary tradition as their elders, returned from 
Greece with more or less enthusiasm for the revolutionary doctrine 
and for its author. In Hermes for 1886 (pp. 597 ff.) appeared an 
article by Wilamowitz, 'Die Buhne des Aischylos.' This was 
based in part on the new view, and made it widely known in 
fragmentary form, though the article is now seen to have con- 
tained some hay and stubble along with better material. Then 
it was announced that our revolutionary architect was to publish 
a book on the subject soon. Years passed and the book did not 
appear ; some were inclined to scoff and others to grieve. Mean- 
time on other grounds Dorpfeld's reputation was growing. His 
part in the Olympia publications and a steady stream of papers 
in the Mittheilungen attested his power. Schliemann secured his 
help in excavating Tiryns, and later Troy; in 1887 Dorpfeld 
succeeded Petersen as First Secretary of the Institute in Athens, 
and the stream of publications never ceased. It was more and 
more widely recognized that a mind of exceptional force, training 
and candor was at work on the scattered remnants of Greek 
architecture of every sort, discovering order in supposed chaos, 
revealing significance in little facts till then unnoticed, clarifying 
and enlarging our knowledge of Hellenic and prehistoric building, 
and vastly improving the young art of excavation. Further, 
even before he became the head of the Institute, he adopted the 
plan of explaining on the spot accessible architectural remains to 
'stipendiaries' of the Institute and others. This plan developed 
into three separate courses, identical in character and differing 
only in the location of the monuments and the means of reaching 
them. The first was a weekly peripatetic lecture two or three 
hours in length during the winter, in Athens and vicinity. Tlje 
second was a journey to Mykenai, Tiryns, Epidauros, and across 
Arkadia to Olympia : this has been extended and enriched as 
excavation has increased the material for study and as facilities 
for travel have improved. Third comes a trip by sea for similar 
examination of some of the islands and places on the coast inac- 
cessible otherwise for large parties. The severe charm of those 
lectures no one can forget who has been so fortunate as to hear 
them ; and during these years a goodly number of scholars, 
younger and older, have carried back from them to Europe and 
America more just impressions of Dorpfeld's mastery of the entire 
field of Greek architecture, as well as a more accurate knowledge 
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of existing theatres and a clearer perception of the cogency of 
arguments drawn from the character, position, shape and method of 
working of walls, pavement, and the very workmen's chips. Also, 
with the generosity of a mind too rich to fear that some one else 
may by previous publication rob him of personal glory, Dorpfeld 
has allowed and freely assisted others to publish his results, con- 
tenting himself with oral discussion in his lectures, and with occa- 
sional reviews, in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, of 
publications in which his doctrine was either defended or attacked. 
Gradually the circle of adherents has enlarged ; especially in 
Germany and America, these have examined anew in the light of 
his views every scrap of the literary tradition and every fragment 
of archaeological evidence other than architectural. More theatres 
have been uncovered and those already known have been more 
fully investigated, by Greek, French, American and English 
scholars. Sometimes the aim was to support, sometimes to over- 
throw the new views, but always the result was more light. Every 
conceivable argument in defence of orthodoxy has been urged, 
and so Dorpfeld has gained the opportunity to consider and meet 
all difficulties that could be raised. On the whole then — seeing 
the author has lived — it is perhaps just as well that the long- 
promised ' Theaterbuch ' has been delayed till now. ' The greater 
part of the investigation was substantially finished,' we are told in 
the preface, 'in the years 1884-8.' If the delay has in part 
deprived the book of the charm of novelty, it has made possible 
broader and deeper foundations and far greater completeness 
and permanence of superstructure. It finds even the stoutest 
defenders of the old tradition, among our English brethren for 
example, already abandoning the main fortress and withdrawing 
to one or two small redoubts. No one any longer believes in a 
high stage for the fifth and fourth centuries : the utmost claim 
now goes no farther than to assume as probable a very low 
temporary stage, wholly without evidence, for the Hellenic, and 
a high Vitruvian stage for the Hellenistic period. That, I say, is 
abandoning the main position. The very last redoubt will 
eventually be carried by the book before us. 

The radical difference between this and all previous books on 
the Greek theatre has already been indicated. Dorpfeld him- 
self approached the problem from the archaeological instead of 
the literary side, and his book does the same. As an architect 
he examines the Greek theatres existing and adequately exca- 
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vated ; his aim is to interpret the extant remains and from them 
to reconstruct the original form and trace its history, appealing to 
the literature and inscriptions for such help as they can give. 
History of the drama, and its relation to other literature, to 
religion and to the state, he leaves to others, except so far as 
these relations throw light on his special topic, the theatre itself. 
Now it is clear that if we wish to know what the Greek theatre 
was, existing theatres are our best witnesses. Nearly sixty years 
ago A. Schonborn fully recognized this, and made his journey to 
Asia Minor in 184 1-2 mainly in hope of there finding theatres in 
good preservation. But the best he found was that of Aspendos. 
With the best possible use of this, he was forced, as were his 
successors, to make Vitruvius and the grammarians the real 
starting-point, appealing to the extant plays for confirmation or 
occasional rectification. The Athenian theatre was not brought 
to light till 1862, and then but partially ; not till Dorpfeld took it in 
hand twenty years later did the o-k^ begin to become intelligible ; 
one important feature even he did not discover till 1895. The 
smaller Peiraeus theatre near the harbor of Zea was excavated in 
1880, that of Epidauros in 1881 ; and these three were the 
earliest Greek theatres to become adequately known. Even 
Albert Muller in 1886, and Haigh in 1889, could go but a little 
way beyond their predecessors along this road, and for that little 
were indebted to Dorpfeld, and to Dorpfeld's pupil Kawerau, in 
Baumeister's Denkmaler. My object is merely to note how 
recently it has become possible to start from anything but literary 
tradition in forming a notion of the Greek theatre. It was 
inevitable that the system built on the old foundation should 
differ from that of Dorpfeld, built on the new, and that those 
trained in the old system should oppose the new vigorously. For 
even now, if one has not with his own eyes seen those fragmentary 
ruins assume form and meaning under Dorpfeld's interpretation, 
it is difficult to realize how full is the story they tell and how plain 
is their language, now that this has once been deciphered. The 
controversy over the Megalopolis theatre is a good illustration. 
It was really not to be wondered at that the English excavators 
in 1890 and 1891 misread the signs before them ; yet on nearly 
every point they now read them as Dorpfeld does, and the visitor 
who has learned from him the elements of that language may 
easily do them injustice in the confidence of his own recent 
knowledge. This different starting-point of the entire discussion, 
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it may be added, lends of itself peculiar attractiveness to the pre- 
sentation. One feels that these are not shadowy hypotheses nor 
subjective combinations, but tangible facts. These are the stones 
the Greek builder laid ; if Pollux and Vitruvius really do not 
agree with them, so much the worse for Vitruvius and Pollux. 
Seen from this vantage ground of fact, many a fragment of later 
Greek learning and even familiar lines in the plays themselves 
take on a different aspect. 

Early in the progress of the work Dbrpfeld joined to himself 
as collaborator Emil Reisch, one of his early adherents and pupils 
in the Institute, now professor of archaeology at Innsbruck. 
Reisch undertakes the discussion of the literary material and of 
all archaeological material not architectural, thus leaving Dorpfeld 
free for that which he alone could do. The plan and distribution 
of the book is as follows : Of the eight ' Abschnitte,' the first is 
devoted to a complete description of the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens, the second to a briefer description of eleven other exca- 
vated theatres in Greece and Asia Minor, the third to the com- 
plete text of Vitruvius on theatre construction and a full elucida- 
tion of the same. These three purely architectural chapters are 
by Dbrpfeld; the buildings are presented first, and by them 
Vitruvius's directions for constructing theatres are explained and 
tested. That is plain common sense and good scientific method. 
The three following chapters are by Reisch ; their titles are : ' Das 
altgriechische Theater nach den erhaltenen Dramen,' ' Die 
griechischen Bezeichnungen fur die Teile des Theaters,' and 
' Theaterdarstellungen auf antiken Bildwerken.' There remain 
two 'Abschnitte' by Dorpfeld. In one the stage question is 
discussed by itself, with a formal refutation of the arguments for 
a stage and a formal marshalling of the arguments against it ; 
finally, in thirty pages is given a condensed ' Entwickelungs- 
geschichte ' of the Greek theatre from the age of Arion to the 
Roman period, showing how natural and how short was each 
separate step in that development, rightly understood. The 
twelve plates and ninety-nine illustrations in the text are a highly 
important part of the presentation. In the plans of existing 
remains we find the same clearness and precision as in all pub- 
lished drawings by Dorpfeld or made under his direction. Not 
only are different materials and periods distinguished by color or 
by various shading, but the separate stones, if represented at all, 
are measured and drawn to scale. What that means in such a 
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mass of apparent confusion as the precinct of Dionysos, one can 
best appreciate who has spent hours on the spot endeavoring to 
make things out from the plans and descriptions of others. 

One peculiarity that immediately strikes the eye is the absence 
of footnotes. Of course the footnote has its uses. In it one can 
give references, and an occasional aside or a polemic observation 
that really requires to be uttered, without interrupting the course 
of demonstration or the peaceful flow of exposition. But the 
difficulty that many feel in properly integrating their disjointed 
thoughts, in properly relating the straggling observation and the 
uncontrollable polemic impulse to an organic whole — this diffi- 
culty, joined with the tendency towards pedantry to which we 
professing scholars are all liable, has led to a monstrous develop- 
ment of the parasitic footnote growth. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to read a book whose authors do not feel obliged to prove their 
breadth of reading by giving up a large portion of the page to 
unincorporated and unincorporable matter. Consequently, when 
the eye does catch a footnote, one immediately finds it interesting. 
Now, it is a frank acknowledgment that in some minor point the 
authors are not in agreement (pp. 10 and 148) ; again (p. 8), it is 
the announcement of a paper presented at the Institute two years 
ago, though not yet printed, in which Dorpfeld has proved that 
Kollytos, Alopeke and Kynosarges lay across the Ilissos south of 
the Acropolis. As regards polemic, the preface puts the case 
admirably : " Wir glaubten eine ins Einzelne gehende Polemik 
vermeiden zu sollen gegen Behauptungen, denen wir die Grund- 
lagen durch die von uns dargelegten neuen Thatsachen entzogen 
haben." In point of literary style too the chapters by Dorpfeld 
are notable. Those qualities which his American audiences lately 
admired in his speaking appear in more perfect form in whatever 
he writes. No one could more religiously avoid ornament ; there 
is nothing Dorpfeld more strenuously disclaims in private than 
literary skill. Using always the plainest language, he makes it 
his sole aim to present his subject free from all entanglements, 
with all attainable simplicity. The result is a German style 
whose lucidity could not be surpassed in French; his quiet 
description of the old stones and their meaning glows with a calm 
but unflagging enthusiasm that imparts itself to the reader. 
Would that philologists and all other men of science would profit 
by the example. The first step towards a like achievement is 
an equal mastery of one's subject ; the second is a like singleness 
and sincerity of purpose. 
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In the description of the Dionysiac precinct the first twenty-five 
pages or so have a delightfully familiar sound to one who has had 
the privilege of listening to him under the shelter of the ancient 
rock-fortress on those golden winter afternoons ; in the succeeding 
part many details are added that those lectures, though extending 
to eight or nine hours, did not allow time for. It would be 
impossible to summarize all this here with any useful result ; a 
few significant points only will be noticed. It is a part of Dbrp- 
feld's method that he begins with other portions of the precinct — 
the boundary wall, the altar, the newer and the older temple of 
Dionysos ; in this way the theatre takes its proper place as one 
part only of the enclosure. A circumstance passed over lightly 
in the book, after Dorpfeld's manner, illustrates again the recent 
date and the main source of our ability to read the language of 
architectural remains. Some of the most important walls, includ- 
ing the foundations of the older temple, now recognized by their 
material and their relation to the stoa as of the sixth century 
B. C, were taken by the original excavators to be of Byzantine 
date and were partially removed. Dorpfeld regards the art of 
excavation as in its infancy still, and believes that much which is 
in like manner now thrown aside as of no value will, twenty-five 
or fifty years hence, be recognized as full of significance. In 
spite, however, of ancient destruction and modern demolition, the 
Dionysiac theatre still exhibits remnants from every age of the Attic 
drama. This fact alone would make it appropriately the centre 
of such a discussion as this. Five periods in the structure's 
history are clearly distinguishable, as follows : 

1. To the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. belong fragments of the 
wall that supported the old circular orchestra; this is all that 
survives from the age of Aischylos and Sophokles. 

2. To the fourth century, to the administration of Lykurgos, 
belong the existing seats and the earliest permanent 0-^1/17, with 
the stoa at its back facing the temple and altar. 

3. The Hellenistic period shows a new form of o-ki/ot), with first 
a wooden and then a permanent stone npoa-KTjviov. 

4. In the imperial age, about the time of Nero, appears the first 
raised stage, of the Roman type. 

5. To late Roman times, the third or fourth century A. D., 
belongs the stage of Phaidros, whose inscription still stands on 
its front. 

Each of these periods in the life of the structure is presented to 
us in full description, and all but the first and last in more or less 
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complete restoration. It is surprising how fully the material is 
supplied, by drawing as well as by description, that enables one 
to test for himself the steps of the interpretation and restoration. 
Much, of course, would be unintelligible without the testimony of 
other theatres, in which now one, now another feature is preserved 
that has disappeared from this. 

These other theatres are therefore presented in ' Abschnitt' II. 
And here, I think, many will agree with me in wishing that in 
several cases the description had been made fuller. On every 
one Dorpfeld could throw still more light by reason of his 
thorough acquaintance with all the rest. But some limit had to 
be set to the size of the book, and we may be sure that no 
essential matter bearing on general theatre construction is passed 
over. I will restrict myself to noting some of the more important 
contributions made by these theatres. 

The theatre in Peiraeus corresponds in form to the third period 
of the Athenian structure, from which it is closely copied. It is 
the form of theatre which Vitruvius describes as the Greek theatre 
of his time, and shows particularly well, without a trace of Roman 
rebuilding, the shape of the permanent stone wpoo-Kriviov, which 
Vitruvius called a stage. The little theatre at Oropos is particu- 
larly interesting as one in which wooden "*/>«» were retained as 
seats to the latest period. But above all, more of aia)vr\ and 
rrpotTKqviov are here preserved than elsewhere ; so that considerable 
space is given t6 the elucidation of important details that are here 
assured, and so enable us to understand indications elsewhere that 
would otherwise be inexplicable. At Thorikos we have a speci- 
men of a little provincial theatre of a country deme, its irregular 
shape conforming to the shape of the hill, with no permanent 
<TKT)vr) ; even the orchestra is rudely elliptical instead of round. 
This, and the theatres of Eretria and Sikyon, were excavated by 
the American School, and are together no mean contribution. 
Plate XII gives an excellent general view of the Eretrian theatre, 
and incidentally illustrates how unfounded is the assertion that 
actors and chorus, if on the same level in the orchestra, could not 
be readily distinguished. It is highly probable that the oldest 
a-Kr/vrj here, whose polygonal lower course is well preserved, ante- 
dates the first permanent (tk^ at Athens. This fact is explained 
by the respective locations. The position of the sixth-century 
orchestra at Athens was such that a permanent oKqvji there would 
have blocked up the front of the temple of Dionysos ; no stone 
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<tkt)vti, therefore, was possible until they resolved, in the fourth 
century, to remove the orchestra farther up the hill and so make 
room for the <rK.r\vi\ of Lykurgos. At Eretria there was room 
enough to permit the innovation as soon as it came to appear 
desirable — not improbably as early as 400. At Eretria also 
appears another peculiarity of much significance in theatre con- 
struction — the lowering of the orchestra. The location is not on 
the slope of a hill, but on the level ground a little way from the 
acropolis. To obtain the support for permanent stone seats, 
therefore, a large mass of earth or stone had to be built up on all 
but the o-Krjvi} side of the orchestra. Practical as Greeks usually 
were, the Eretrians, in remodelling their theatre, left the old 0*^ 
at its original height, lowered by about 3.20 m. the level of the 
orchestra, constructed sloping napoSoi at the sides, and used the 
earth obtained by this excavation for constructing the needed 
basis for seats. The new orchestra was put a little forward of the 
old, the new o-k^ added to the front of the old, still left standing ; 
and thus was obtained a theatre at once commodious and inex- 
pensive. The slight elevation above sea level fairly compelled a 
method of drainage that was a distinct improvement on that at 
Athens — a method, therefore, generally adopted from that time, as, 
for instance, at Epidauros. Here too is a perfect and indubitable 
example of the stairs of Charon — an underground passage leading 
from behind the n-poo-K^wov to the centre of the orchestra, with a 
flight of stone steps at either end so cut from a single block as to 
imitate closely the earlier wooden flight. The surface of the 
orchestra at Athens and elsewhere was usually of trodden earth 
merely, until a late period. At Eretria and at Delos the earth 
was covered with a sort of hard plaster. At Sikyon an interesting 
feature is the stone foundation of the wooden wpoa-Krjvtov. This is 
here sufficiently preserved to give some notion of how the wooden 
irpoiTKtjviov was constructed, and to show that the stone jrpoo-^wov 
partially preserved in many places was modelled on its wooden 
predecessor. Another significant fact must not be omitted. Most 
of the walls of the o-kjjmj are at Sikyon cut from the solid rock, and 
can never have undergone alteration; in particular, ramps on 
either side leading to the top of the n-poenojwov are so cut from the 
rock. This disposes completely of the assumption put forward 
in their extremity by defenders of a Greek stage, that the npoaK^viov, 
being such a stage, was originally four or five feet high, which 
height was later increased to eight to ten feet. These ramps cut 
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from the living rock, and leading to the top of the n-poo-Kijwof, the 
pretended stage, were never lower. The Epidaurian theatre, 
most beautiful and best preserved of all, is so well known by plans 
and photographs that we need not dwell on it. The plan here 
published corrects some errors to which Dorpfeld calls attention 
in his own previous plan, the source of all intervening publica- 
tions, which repeat the errors. There is no better place for the 
traveler to disprove by experiment the oft-repeated assertion that 
masks and a 'raising and conventionalizing of the tones of the 
voice' were made more necessary in the ancient drama than in 
the modern by the distance between actors and audience. As to 
the date, it appears certain that this theatre is later than that 
of Lykurgos : the stone irpocrKrjviov may belong to the original 
structure or it may be part of an alteration. For the theatre at 
Megalopolis the plans published by the English architect, Schultz, 
are lauded by Dorpfeld as " vorziiglich und in ihrer Ausfuhrlichkeit 
musterhaft." From Dbrpfeld's account, which is longer and more 
polemic than usual by reason of Ernest Gardner's attitude on 
certain points, I extract two items. First, the irpo<r»ci)wo». is here 
no less than seven meters from the structure behind it. Now, the 
old theory explains the otherwise universal narrowness of the 
irpoa^viov roof by its height, which would unpleasantly conceal 
from the seats of honor in front any actor standing more than five 
feet back from the edge. A stage ten or twelve feet high and 
over twenty feet deep is wholly inexplicable on this old theory. 
On the new theory, however, this extraordinary depth of npooKrjviov 
is explained very simply. The orchestra had the extraordinary 
diameter of about twenty-eight meters. When the p.eyd\rj rroXu 
had become a p.eyd\r) eptjpla, such an enormous orchestra was 
absurd. To bring the actors nearer to the shrunken audience, 
the ivpoaKrjviov, the background of the action, was brought forward 
until the remaining orchestral space had about the same breadth 
that was found desirable at Athens and elsewhere. Secondly, we 
find here, from the earlier period, pretty clear evidence of a scaena 
ductilis, or movable background, which was drawn across before 
the great columns of the portico when plays were to be presented. 
The base of this scaena ductilis was on the same level with the 
orchestra. The actors surely did not stand on the top of it. 
What clearer evidence could be asked that the actors, standing in 
front of it, were on the same level with the chorus ? Passing over 
to Delos we find a o-k^i/ of simple and highly instructive form. 
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It is merely a rectangular building with a colonnade running 
around all four sides. If the colonnade on the side towards the 
audience was a stage, what was it on the other three? The new 
theory makes all four sides alike colonnade : in front of it on one 
side the action took place. Movable mpaices or painted wooden 
panels closing the space between the columns, with doors, made 
this side an ordinary ■npoo-K.rfviov, which in other theatres of the 
Vitruvian type is, in fact, as here, simply a kind of closed portico. 
Statue bases before it, on the orchestra level, quite exclude the 
possibility of any raised stage there. At Pergamon a notable 
circumstance is that temple and theatre were located in relation 
to each other as the old temple and orchestra at Athens : a per- 
manent <7Ki\vi) would have blocked up the approach to the temple 
front. Accordingly, throughout the Greek period of its history 
this theatre had only a temporary oktjvtj erected for each festival. 
Large stone bases level with the ground contain carefully cut 
holes to receive the posts of the movable wooden structure, which 
we may presume was stored, from one festival to another, in a 
form ready to be set up when needed. In Roman times a per- 
manent Roman stage and fixed <ncip>i/ were erected. And it may 
be noted here that in no Greek theatre in Greece proper, so far 
as is yet known, with the one exception of that in Athens, was a 
Roman stage ever built. 

Into the detailed consideration of 'Abschnitt' III on the text of 
Vitruvius I will not enter, being neither Latinist nor architect. 
Reisch's chapter also on the Greek theatre according to the 
extant plays there is the less reason for me to report upon, 
because readers of this Journal are familiar with the discussion 
from this side. 1 In all his chapters Reisch has a task in one 
sense easier, in another sense more difficult, than Dorpfeld. 
Easier, because precisely this field has been so thoroughly 
worked over in recent years that not much remained to do 
beyond sifting and arranging. His task was more difficult, how- 
ever, in that so little remained to glean, and in the nature of the 
case so much must inevitably remain uncertain so far as evidence 
from that side goes. The dramas from the oldest to the youngest 
present an abundance of proof that no high stage existed ; but 
agreement is unattainable on the question how much can be 

1 See Pickard, XIV 68-89, 198-215, 273-304. Historically interesting is 
AUinson's review of Hoepken, V 252, published in 1884, when it required 
some courage to say even a word for the new view. — B. L. G. 
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inferred as to the details of theatrical machinery and the like 
from the language of characters in a play. One fact, however, 
comes out clearly from the mass of particulars. The dramas of 
the fifth century contain nothing inconsistent, they contain much 
in positive agreement, with the doctrine that the earliest stone 
<TKt]vai preserved are substantially the same in form as the tem- 
porary a-K7)vai of the fifth century, before which were acted the 
plays of the great dramatists. 

The conservatives long found great comfort in the vases from 
Magna Graecia on which are represented scenes from comedy 
enacted on a raised stage. Following Heydemann and others, 
Reisch classifies and examines all the known examples of this 
type, and brings out these facts. Their date is between 300 and 
200 B. C. ; all were made in southern Italy ; they present scenes 
from popular farces of that region, which were usually played on 
a temporary stage of moderate height ; these farces and this stage 
had no direct influence on Greek theatre construction, but may 
well have been one of the influences that led the Romans to prefer 
a raised stage. 

Reisch's chapter on the Greek names for parts of the theatre 
seems to me of considerable value. By numerous examples the 
entire range of usage is illustrated for each of the familiar terms, 
especially those which have figured so largely in the argument 
against the new doctrine. In this manner more than one rooted 
prejudice of the conservatives is left dangling without support, 
while the method of accomplishing this operation is gentle and 
impersonal. It is true that much of the argument based on this 
material would be inconclusive if it stood alone. Many of these 
passages, considered by themselves, might be interpreted other- 
wise. But it is false method to consider any one of them by 
itself; and when taken in the mass, it is found that Dorpfeld's 
interpretation of the theatres introduces a clarifying and organizing 
principle that was lacking before : what looked like inexplicable 
contradiction or confusion thus reveals itself as a natural succes- 
sion. For example, that opx^rpa should be used in Roman times 
in the sense of stage becomes entirely natural when it is seen that 
this portion of the opxfarpa always was the ordinary place of the 
actors, who in the Roman theatre still occupied the same position 
and the same level, while the remainder of the opxr/arpa was 
lowered. The history of o-*^ and its progeny is very instructive 
in a similar way. The famous inpiftas passage from Plato (Sym. 
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194 b) is shown to furnish not the slightest ground for argument 
in favor of a stage in the theatre. Indeed, the same explanation 
was eleven years ago accepted from Hug and Rohde by A. M tiller 
in his 'Buhnenaltertiimer' (p. 365). 

It is, however, in the history of the development of the theatre 
as a building that Dorpfeld rightly finds the most striking and 
finally decisive proof of the correctness of his interpretation. He 
shows us the ancient theatre changing by slow and natural steps 
from the simplest to the latest form ; there are no sudden leaps 
and no breaks in the development. To maintain the old view 
now is to assume a series of such breaks and leaps in an art which, 
by the very nature of architecture, is exceedingly conservative, 
even unreasonably tenacious of old forms because they are familiar, 
after they have become meaningless and perhaps a hindrance. 
The whole history of architecture illustrates this quality in it; and 
he who to-day in planning a house cuts loose from tradition and 
builds with too great originality illustrates anew the wisdom of 
such conservatism. It would contradict one of the best established 
characteristics of Greek art in general to suppose any such sudden 
leaps in theatre construction. Whoever is interested in the Attic 
drama from any point of view should read the last chapter on the 
' Entwickelungsgeschichte,' if no other part of the work ; and I 
cannot more fitly close this notice than by giving a rapid summary 
of this story as Dorpfeld reveals it to us. 

Five periods are readily distinguishable. For the early choral 
songs and dances in honor of the gods, and especially of Dionysos 
at his festival, a level space was required. When the dance and 
the participants in it learned to follow a more complicated law, 
the opxqarpa became a round floor of trodden earth, sufficiently 
marked by a visible boundary to delimit the space for participants 
and spectators. At Athens in the sixth century there were two 
such dancing places: one, already ancient somewhere by the 
western slope of the Areopagus, near the ancient precinct of 
Dionysos ev Xlfivais, the Abator; the other on the southeastern 
slope of the Acropolis, in the precinct of Dionysos Eleuthereus. 
The latter developed into the theatre which we know, and the 
former was eventually neglected. The lookers-on at these festivals 
found places as they could on the side-hill. As the festival increased 
in attractiveness and duration, something more in the way of 
seats became needful, not only for priests and officials, but for the 
onlooking throng. Such seats, needed but once or twice a year, 
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were naturally of wood and temporary. But on the lower side of 
the opxijorpa such seats were hardly practicable, and it was necessary 
that a part of the circle be left free for approach, both for spectators 
and for the chorus. Ramps on either side, to east and west, were 
demanded by the nature of the ground. An altar occupied the 
centre of the circle, on which offering was made at the opening of 
the festival. The introduction of an actor, carrying on dialogue 
with the chorus, of itself changed nothing. The common dress- 
ing-room for such slight change of costume as the piece required 
might be anywhere conveniently in the neighborhood. The 
central altar, of the usual form, had a lower part on which stood 
the priest in offering sacrifice, and on the same spot stood the 
flute-player who accompanied the dance and song. On the same 
platform, a mere step or two above the ground, an actor might, 
in addressing the chorus, also take his stand for a longer speech. 
The scene on Easter Tuesday at Megara or elsewhere in Greece 
to-day offers many analogies to the scene at such an ancient 
festival. 

In the second period, the fifth century, the age of full develop- 
ment of the drama, the opx^arpa remained the same. The seats 
for spectators were enlarged, and probably firmer foundations of 
earth and stone were found needful to support the benches for 
such throngs. The addition of a second actor involved no change. 
All action went on in the dpxwrpa. It was a better place for the 
action than our own theatres now offer. But Aischylos, in the 
first half of the fifth century, as a part of his endeavor to enlarge 
the range of myth available for dramatic treatment, introduced 
the trKrjvrj. Hitherto the scene of every play was distinctly a sacred 
precinct. Temple and altar were visibly there, and sacrifice had 
just been offered. Even in the Suppliants, where a larger altar, 
a KoivofimuLa, had been erected beside the orchestra, the action is 
still in a sacred precinct, if not distinctly that of Dionysos, and 
has all the more of reality and effectiveness for that fact. In the 
Persians the tomb of Darius has taken the place of the Kowofiapla, 
and the spectators are now, by the presence of this tomb, trans- 
ported in imagination to Persia. In Prometheus Bound the mass 
of rock on which the victim is bound locates the action in some 
wild region, which the opening lines define more clearly. There 
is scarcely any limit to the range of story possible, now that the 
o-KJjuj is available. So in the Agamemnon we have the palace of 
the king ; temple, fortress, grove, camp, may all be represented, 
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that the action may take place before them. It was a convenience 
also that the tnapij could serve as dressing-room, though that was 
not its main purpose. It was a matter of course that any such 
structure was temporary. The spot remains after all the precinct 
of Dionysos. During the rest of the year it belongs to the god 
exclusively. Not until the theatre, with what was necessary for 
the production of plays, had come to be definitely adopted as a 
natural part of the sacred precinct could the religious sentiment 
allow one portion of that precinct to be cut off from the other by 
a permanent building stretching from side to side. For a time 
each separate play, or each trilogy, might require a. different 
cTKTjvrj, built up for a few hours' use and removed at the end of the 
play, or at evening. Probably by 450, however, it had been 
found a convenience to build the main o-kij^ somewhat more 
solidly, to stand throughout the festival: changes in the front 
alone would suffice for the successive plays. Somewhat larger 
use was made of machinery of various sorts. For such a structure 
projecting wings, jrapao-xijwa, were desirable, to support and bound 
the decoration between them that constituted the visible back- 
ground. A passage is left on either side between the ends of 
the tiers of seats and the napaaK^na; here the audience enter, 
and chorus and actors use the same entrances when the action 
demands it, as is usually the case for the chorus and often for actors. 
Doors are made in the ot^m} front as may be needed. A single 
story was usually enough for such a tnaivq ; when needed, a lighter 
upper story could be added as easily as the front was changed. 
The entire structure was still of wood and light material, and was 
all removed at the close of the festival. 

Not till the fourth century, after the great period of the drama 
was past, and the art of acting more independently developed, 
was the uK-qvij built of stone. At Athens the change was made 
under Lykurgos in the third quarter of the fourth century. The 
dpxr/crTpa, removed several meters up the hill to make room for 
the stone o-k^vi/, is still circular, enlarged on the side towards the 
vntjvr) by the space bounded by that structure. The spectators' 
seats were built of fine limestone and marble, supported in part 
on great masses of earth and masonry, in part on the solid rock 
hewn out to receive them. Of the o-kijm;, that which before had 
been made semi-permanent, probably preserved and set up anew 
for each festival to remain till its close, was now built of stone — a 
long hall or series of connected rooms, with projecting wings, 
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between which the temporary decoration needed for each piece 
was set up. napaaK^via and front of the oKrjvrj proper were adorned 
with columns ; for the theatre has now become a regular place of 
assembly on other than festal days, and when the npoa-KTjvwv was 
removed it was necessary that the building should have some 
architectural character. The cn^iy is still of one story, but a 
second or even a third could be added temporarily if any piece 
required it. With the growing prevalence of pieces in which a 
temple, palace, or ordinary house was called for as background, 
the wpoa-Ktjvtov takes more and more the form of a row of columns, 
or rather pilasters, with movable painted panels between them ; 
this arrangement itself permitted considerable variety of make-up 
for the individual play, and if an older play requiring something 
different was presented, the proper form of ■npotrKrpnov could be put 
in. A space of several feet between the front irpoanfjviov wall and 
a-KT)vfj was convenient for the actors, and on the flat roof of the 
npoaKtjviov gods appeared, or, e. g., the watchman in the Agamem- 
non. The floor level in rrpoo-icriviov and <ricr)pjj is about the same as 
that of the opxnvrpa, and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing any change in the relative position of actors and chorus. 

In the Hellenistic theatre the one essential change is merely 
that the jrpoo-mjiw itself is now made of permanent stone, and 
doubtless in connection therewith a second story of stone is added 
to the oiciji/17. The irpoaKrjviov has the form which had more and 
more become the typical one for the wooden irpoaiaiviov — the form 
which suited the great majority of plays now presented. It was 
a closed portico, of pilasters with movable nivaKes or panels between 
them ; by varying their position, number and decoration, a single 
palace or three houses, or a temple, could be conventionally repre- 
sented. If required, on rare occasions a more elaborate special 
decoration could still be placed before the npovKrjvtov. The height 
of its flat roof is three to four meters — the height which Vitruvius 
gives for it. The napaaKijvia have now become of little or no 
importance, and in many theatres disappear, or at least no longer 
project in front of the npoaKrtviov. 

There remains, as the final type, the Roman theatre, which 
Vitruvius describes as very different from the Greek, because he 
was unable to trace the course of development of one from the 
other. Probably none of his contemporaries could have done 
better ; the historical method in the study and presentation of such 
matters was unknown. The typical course of this development, 
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illustrated abundantly in existing examples, is as follows. Inas- 
much as the dance of the chorus, so far as the chorus still existed, 
had disappeared, the wide space of the orchestra needed for their 
evolutions was no longer wanted. For their songs and their part 
in the action, that portion of the opxi)<"P a near the jrpo<rioj»>K»/, where 
the actors ordinarily stood, was quite sufficient. This was a space 
say sixty by twenty feet. Also we can trace in many ways the 
great increase in the number of dignitaries and personages to 
whom the community desired to give seats of honor. By lower- 
ing a little over one half the ipxr/arpa, the half farthest from the 
o-Kijj/ij, space could be got for more seats of honor without at all 
interfering with the remaining seats ; the rest of the opxwrpa, left 
at its original level, was large enough for actors and chorus 
together. On some occasions, too, with the growing taste for 
gladiatorial combats and the like, this lowered portion could be 
used for the combatants without danger to the spectators. Exactly 
this change was made, e. g., in Aspendos. Thereby was produced 
the appearance of a low, broad and long stage, such as Vitruvius 
describes. Certain minor changes were necessarily brought with 
this. The n-dpoSor still leads as of old to the part of the opxTjarpa 
left at its original level. The enlarged a-Krjvrj and the seats are 
united by a mass of masonry. It is too awkward for the entire 
audience to enter the old ndpodos and pass over what is now a 
stage, down steps into the lowered portion, and then mount to 
their seats. Therefore new entrances are made — Kara ndpoBot — to 
that lowered portion. The new entrance becomes a vaulted 
passage under the end of the upper tiers of seats, and cuts off the 
end of the lower tiers ; several steps are necessary for descending 
from the outer level, that of the old opxr/o-rpa and new stage, to the 
lowered space, the Kovlvrpa. But not only does the stage remain 
on the same level as before, in relation to seats and the ground 
without, even the irpoo-Kijwov before the old o-kijvi] remains also in 
the old place, back of the new stage, back of actors and chorus. 
Changes in style of decoration follow the changing taste ; but in 
essentials these are all the changes made. True, the lowering of 
part of the opx^<rrpa was not the only way of producing the new 
type of theatre. At Athens a barrier was erected before the seats, 
and a stage raised ; elsewhere the lowest rows of seats were cut 
away, and a stage raised ; but the net result was the same. In the 
Herodes theatre at Athens one may see a striking illustration of 
this. Here is a theatre purely Roman, of the second century 
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A. D. Yet so conservatively is the type preserved that arose 
from lowering the opxo<rrpa, that even here the stage is on the 
level of adjoining rooms and the outside ground, while the Kara 
ndpodoi leading into the Kovlcrrpa make a descent of nine steps. 

The universal acceptance of Dorpfeld's view of the Greek 
theatre is merely a question of time. Some will doubtless hold 
out for many years yet ; but the great mass of scholars, I believe, 
will find that the case is sufficiently proved by the architectural 
evidence presented in this important book. In the words of the 
preface, " Es war Zeit, die Welt der Antike von jenem wunder- 
lichen Zerrbilde zu befreien, das uns als ' griechisches Theater' 
gelaufig geworden war." 

Yale University, Jan. 1897. THOMAS D WIGHT GOODELL. 



